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CO-OPERATION  V.  PRIVATE  TRADING, 


IDISCTJSSIOn^. 


A PUBLIC  discussion  on  the  above  subject  took  place, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Traders’  Defence  Associa- 

tion  of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Section  of  the 

Central  Co-operative  Board,  on  Tuesday,  February  5th,  1889, 
in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Glasgow.  The  hall  was  filled,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  600  tickets  allotted  to  each 

side  had  been  pretty  fully  taken  up. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Allan,  Mr.  John  Turnbull 
(president  of  the  Glasgow  Parliamentary  Debating  Society) 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said  : Gentlemen, — I have  to  thank  you  for 
supporting  the  proposal  that  I should  take  the  chair  at  such 
an  important  debate.  I regret  that  some  one  more  suited, 
for  the  duties  than  myself  has  not  been  selected,  but  with 
your  assistance  I hope  we  shall  get  through  the  work  of  the 
evening  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  concerned.  I need  not 
indicate  to  you  the  object  of  your  assembling  here,  but  the 
subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  concern  to  all  men  who  are 
desirous  of  enriching  themselves  in  their  own  humble  way. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  conditions  of  debate  have  all  been  agreed 
on  for  some  considerable  time,  and  they  are  to  this  effect . 
The  subject  of  discussion  shall  be  the  whole  question  of 
Co-operation  versus  Private  Trading ; each  side  to  have  one 
speaker;  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each,  twenty  minuses 
for  the  opening,  and  two  speeches  each  of  fifteen  minutes  , 
the-  discussion  to  be  limited  to  one  night.  These  are  the 
conditions,  gentlemen,  and  to  the  speakers  themselves  I would 
say  that  as  they,  carried  awray  in  the  heat  of  their  argument, 
will  likely  forget  that  time  is  fleeting,  three  minutes  before 
their  allotted  time  expires,  I will  give  one  sound  on  my  little 
bell,  warning  them  that  their  time  is  at  hand.  It  has  also 
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been  arranged  that  the  gentleman  in  defence  of  co-operation 
should  open  the  debate,  and  so  I have  much  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  Mr.  Deans. 

Mr.  James  Deans  (of  the  Kilmarnock  Equitable  Society) 
said : Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — It  frequently 
occurs  when  a working  man  takes  the  platform  in  a public 
capacity,  that  he  seeks  the  indulgence  of  the  audience 
because  he  is  a working  man.  On  this  occasion  that 
preliminary  is  dispensed  with,  for  I am  confident  that  the 
soundness  and  righteousness  of  the  cause  I am  here  to 
advocate  and  defend  will  more  than  compensate  for  any 
little  inability  on  the  part  of  its  exponent  and  champion. 
(Hear,  hear.)  From  the  platform,  through  the  press,  and 
through  various  other  channels  it  has  recently  been  asserted 
that  the  £35,000,000  of  trade  annually  done  by  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  is  just  so  much  trade  diverted  from  its 
.egitimate  channel  that  the  working  classes  in  devoting 
their  capital  and  intelligence  to  organising  and  propagating 
this  great  commercial  and  social  movement  w’ere  acting 
altogether  outside  of  their  proper  sphere  and  beyond  the 
legitimate  circle  of  their  rights— (hear,  hear)— and  that  the 
right  to  supply  the  people  with  the  commodities  of  life  has 
always  been  reserved,  and  ought  always  to  be  preserved,  to 
the  class  known  as  private  traders.  If  we  have  the  right  to 
combine  and  form  these  retail  societies,  then  everything  else 
we  have  done  is  right.  If  -we  have  not  the  right  to  put  our 
capital  and  our  intelligence  together  to  form  these  retail 
societies,  then  I frankly  admit  that  everything  else  W’e  have 
done  is  wrong.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  our  movement  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land  is  put  beyond  the 
semblance  of  a doubt  by  the  enactments  of  the  .Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1876,  an  Act  that  consolidated 
all  previous  Acts,  an  Act  that  abolished  all  previous  privileges 
and  restraints,  and  opened  up  the  entire  field  of  British 
commerce  to  the  associations  of  working  men.  That  point 
cannot  be  broken  down,  either  by  argument  or  reason.  Our 
movement  is  thoroughly  legal,  and  any  effort  in  this  great 
democratic  age  to  make  it  illegal — to  make  one  law  for  the 
working  man  in  the  matter  of  trade,  and  another  for  the 
trader— will  raise  an  agitation  that  will  rock  society  to  ita 
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deepest  foundations.  (Applause.)  But,  gentlemen,  a move- 
ment may  be  thoroughly  legal  and  yet  morally  wrong.  Let 
us,  therefore,  look  at  the  moral  phase  of  the  movement.  I 
fail  to  understand  why  any  reasonable  or  intelligent  objection 
can  be  raised  against  working  men  combining  together  and 
organising  a movement  of  self-supply  in  the  commodities  of 
life.  If  Mr.  Walker  can  prove  that  it  is  wrong  for  working 
men  so  to  combine,  then  he  puts  a knife  through  the 
heart  of  all  associated  effort  iu  trade  in  every  form.  If 
it  is  wrong  for  working  men  so  to  combine,  what  does 
he  make  of  the  limited  liability  companies  organised  in 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  which  are  so  abundant  iu 
our  country  ? Gentlemen,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
working  man  investing  his  hard-earned  savings  iu  a co-opera- 
tive society,  and  a grocer,  or  a baker,  or  a draper  investing 
his  profits  iu  a joint-stock  company,  as  so  many  thousands 
of  them  do  ? Do  they  mean  to  deny  to  working  men  the 
right  to  invest  their  hard-earned  savings  iu  trade,  and  claim 
that  right  to  themselves  ? That  seems  to  me  unreasonable, 
and  the  whole  attempt  to  deny  us  either  the  legal  or  the 
moral  right  so  absurd,  that  it  requires  some  effort  cooll}^  and 
deliberately  to  discuss  it.  Who  gave  to  the  traders  a vested 
interest  in  the  earnings  of  the  community  ? (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen,  if  we  working  men  stood  alone  iu  this  matter, 
possibly  we  might  be  mistaken,  but  we  have  the  brightest 
and  best  intellects  of  the  age  upon  our  side — the  best  iu  the 
state,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  realms  of  literature.  (Applause.) 
William  Gladstone — (loud  applause) — the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  many 
others.  But  w'ho  is  on  the  side  of  our  opponents  ? Nobody 
that  I know  condemns  this  movement  publicly,  but  my 
honourable  opponent  on  the  platform.  (Laughter.)  I main- 
tain that  the  working  men  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales, 
in  carrying  out  this  great  movement,  are  acting  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  reason,  W’ith  the  principles  of 
right,  with  the  principles  of  common-sense,  and  the  common 
practice  of  every  section  and  grade  of  the  community.  Let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point.  There  ne«id  be 


none.  I call  upon  Mr.  Walker  frankly  to  admit  that  W3 
possess  the  right  to  combine  and  enter  into  trade  in  every 
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phase,  or  else  to  prove  the  opposite.  But,  gentlemen,  a 
movement  may  be  both  legally  and  morally  right,  3’et  when 
put  into  comparison  with  another,  maj’-  prove  itself  inefficient, 
and  therefore  inexpedient.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
object  of  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  is  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  people,  neither  will  it  be  denied  that  that 
is  the  best  system  which  does  that  in  the  purest,  the  most 
efficient,  and  the  most  economical  manner  ; therefore  let  us 
test  the  individualistic  system  and  the  co-operative  system, 
according  to  that  definition,  and  see  which  best  fulfils  these 
conditions.  (Applause.)  No  trader  will  deny  that  he  enters 
into  vhe  trade,  not  for  the  object  of  purely  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  people,  but  with  the  entirely  honourable  object 
of  making  mone}’’.  Then  if  it  comes  that  there  are  so  manj* 
eager  to  make  money  that  the  establishments  founded  to 
supply  the  people  are  multiplied  far  bejmnd  the  require- 
ments, there  is  not  sufficient  business  for  them  all,  and 
consequently  there  sets  in  a system  of  keen  competition  that 
requires  great  display,  the  congregation  of  shops  into  busy 
thoroughfares,  in  order  to  attract  trade.  This  causes  hi<Th 
rents,  high  taxes,  overstocked  shops,  labour  that  is  not 
required,  and  advertising  to  an  enormous  degree.  The  news- 
paper columns  are  filled  every  day  with  advertisements,  th& 
thoroughfares  are  almost  obstructed  with  people  thrustiug 
them  into  j’^our  hands,  our  raiNva-y  stations  are  covered  with 
them,  and  all  over  the  countrj’  there  are  most  expensi've 
forms  of  advertising  in  order  to  attract  and  push  the  business 
of  the  trading  community;  and,  gentlemen,  the  humour  of 
the  thing  is  this,  that  the  traders  put  themselves  to  such 
enormous  expense  to  tell  the  people  that  they  are  selling 
their  goods  at  enormous  reductions — (laughter) — some  of 
them  even  at  immense  sacrifice.  (Laughter.)  I would  ask, 
is  that  tne  waj'  to  import  a high  moral  tone  into  our  mercan- 
tile transactions  ? Everyone  is  selling  a better  quality  at  a. 
cheaper  rate  tnau  his  neighbour.  The}'  cannot  ail  be  doing 
that.  ^ Gentlemen,  the  numerous  establishments,  the  half- 
occupied  labour,  the  continuous  flow  of  advertisements,  and 
all  the  things  required  to  push  this  trade,  are  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  an  unjust  charge  upon  the  consumer,  because 
it  is  he  who  has  to  pay  for  them.  (Applause.)  Take  the- 


co-operative  side;  it  is  entirely  different.  We  plant  our 
centres  of  supply  in  localities  to  suit  our  purchasers ; we 
stock  them  and  j)ut  labour  into  them  to  suit  the  sales  that 
will  take  place — because  we  know  the  amount  that  will  take 
place ; then  we  open  our  shops,  we  display  our  goods ; we 
say,  “ There,  that  is  the  price,  judge  of  their  quality  ; take 
them  or  want  them.”  (Laughter  and  applause.)  We  flaunt  no 
banner,  we  do  not  crowd  the  newspapers  with  advertisements, 
we  do  not  keep  an  amount  of  stock  bey^ond  the  require- 
ments of  our  purchasers,  we  do  not  have  labour  there 
that  is  only  half  utilised,  and  so  it  comes  that  an  immense 
saving  takes  place  in  retail  co-operation  over  that  in 
individual  enterprise.  Then,  again,  take  wholesale  buyung. 
What  is  the  result  on  the  individualist  system  ? Take  the 
foreign  produce.  The  foreign  producer  sells  to  an  agent 
there,  that  agent  sells  to  an  agent  here,  and  that  agent  agam 
sells  to  a wholesale  house,  which  in  turn  sells  to  the  retail 
shops.  Take  our  Scottish  and  English  Wholesale  Societies, 
whose  combined  trade  now  amounts  to  the  immense  sum  of 
over  £7,000,000  annually.  (Applause.)  They  have  been 
established  to  reach  the  hand  over  the  middlemen  to  the 
producer,  and  to  bring  the  produce  direct  to  the  consumer. 
We  have  not  absolutely  done  that,  but  we  are  rapidly 
travelling  to  it.  In  the  year  ending  September,  1883,  the 
English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies  bought  from 
Ireland  and  foreign  countries  produce  to  the  amount  of 
£1,512,000.  They  bought  that  produce  at  an  expense  of 
§ per  cent.  The  entire  £7,000,000  of  trade  done  by  the 
English  and  the  Scottish  Wholesales  has  been  done  at  an 
■expense  of  Ij  per  cent.  (Applause.)  The  trade  expenses  of 
the  retail  societies  are  not  more  than,  on  an  average,  6 per 
cent. ; so  here  vou  have  it  that  the  co-operative  retail  stores 
and  the  Wholesale  combined  can  bring  produce  from  foreign 
lands,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers  at  7^ 
Y-er  cent.  Mr.  Illingworth,  of  Bradford — not  a co-operator — 
in  his  book  on  Ref-ormed  Distribution,  states  that  the 
<iXYienses  of  the  j^idvate  trade  sy^stem  in  bringing  the  produce 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  are  not  less  than  33J  per 
cent.  Subtract  the  7k  from  33J,  and  you  have  at  least  a 
clear  gain  to  co-operation  of  25  per  cent.  (Aj;)Y>lause.)  " Gen- 
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tlemen,  we  do  not  enter  into  this  movement  only  to  discover 
how  money  breeds,  or  how  it  may  be  made  most  prolific. 
Certainly  we  want  to  make  all  the  money  out  of  it  that  we 
honourably  can,  but  we  recognise  the  fact  that  a man  has  a 
higher  element  in  him,  that  he  has  better  longings  than  the 
cravings  of  his  stomach,  and  that  he  has  mental  parts. 
Our  grand  object  is  to  make  the  people  better,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally.  In  the  society  to  which  I belong— 
the  Kilmarnock  Equitable — during  the  twenty-eight  years 
it  has  been  in  existence,  the  interest  on  capital  and  the 
dividend  divided  has  amounted  to  £86,000.  Out  of  that  has 
been  provided  a reading-room  with  a library  of  over  2,000 
volumes,  open  to  members  and  their  families,  thus  recognisin" 
the  fact  that  they  have  brains  as  well  as  digestive  juices. 
That  £86,000  has  made  many  an  honest  industrious  man 
independent  for  life,  I see  that  in  Scotland,  from  1872-86 


reason  it  is  found  to  be  hurtful  to  the  individual  and  an 
enemy  generally  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Before 
dealing  with  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Deans,  allow  me,  on 
behalf  of  the  Traders’  Defence  Association  of  Scotland,  to 
state  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  my  time  will  permit,  what  our 
actual  position  is  in  regard  to  this  movement,  and  our 
opposition  to  the  co-operative  societies,  and  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  dubiety,  I have  written  out  my  remarks,  and  will 
read  them  to  you.  First  of  all,  I wish  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  object  to  co-operation  pure  and  simple. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  any  body  of  men  co-operating 
for  the  supply  of  wants,  or  for  work ; but  we  most  decidedly 
protest  against  the  delusive  dividend  system,  as  at  present 
carried  on— (applause  and  laughter) —which  appeals  so 
strongly  to  the  most  sordid  passions  in  human  nature.  We 
do  noli  object  to  fair  and  honest  competition,  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  co-operation  can  be  included  in  this  category. 
Let  co-operative  stores  sell  their  goods  as  near  cost  price  as 
will  cover  expenses,  let  them  abolish  the  dividend,  and  let  iio 
undue  outside  interest  be  at  wmrk  in  its  favour.  That  will 
be  a fair  competition,  for  the  result  of  which  we  have  no  fear. 
We  object  to  the  present  system  of  co-operation,  because 
under  it  co-operative  manufactures  are  in  many  cases  taken 
by  members,  no  matter  what  the  quality  or  cost  may  be 
(cries  of  “Xo”)— which  is  a serious  handicap  on  our  manu- 
facturers, and  an  evil  whose  spread,  of  course,  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  increase  of  co-operative  productive  w orks. 
We  object  to  it  because  it  tries  to  foist  itself  on  the  public  by 
unjust  compai’ison  between  the  wholesale  and  the  prnate 
traders,  and  most  unjust  charges  against  the  whole  body 
of  traders ; because  it  does  a large  amount  of  trade 
without  paying  its  fair  share  of  taxation,  and  while 
through  an  accidental  conformity  to  the  ^ letter  of  the 
law,  it  is  left  free  from  imperial  taxation,  it  throws 
a heavier  burden  on  those  who  form  the  tax-pa^ring 
portion  of  the  community.  We  object  to  it  because  its 
members,  in  fostering  and  increasing  their  trade,  are  doing 
their  best  to  diminish  their  chances  of  employment  in  the 
future,  and  in  and  through  that  they  are  endangering  the 
welfare  of  the  community ; for  it  stands  to  reason  the  more 


the  co-operative  movement  spreads  ia  its  productive  and 
retail  departments,  the  more  circumscribed  will  individual 
enterprise  become,  and  it  is  to  individual  enterprise  tha^ 
co-operators  look  for  their  emplojuneut  and  wages.  (Laughter 
a.nd  applause.)  Co-oj)eration  tends  to  bring  all  to  one 
common  level.  You  will  at  once  see  that  this  wall  abolish 
many  manufactures  and  many  means  of  employment  without 
offering  anything  in  their  place.  By  this,  co-operation  is 
increasing  the  labour  supply  and  reducing  the  demand,  and 
the  inevitable  result  must  be  a considerable  reduction  in 
wages.  Y'e  object  to  it  because  it  appeals  to  those  selfish 
passions  of  the  people,  by  saying,  “Join  our  movement,  and 
we  will  put  into  your  pocket  what  has  hitherto  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  have  laboured  to  supply 
your  wants  , because  while  "Dretendiiit^  tn  bn.n/}  m ^v  fi-i.:. 


co-operative  societies  having  drained  many  of  the  channels 
through  which  generosity  had  flowed,  it  would  be  ungrateful 
if  they  did  not  do  their  jiart  to  increase  the  stream  of  charity.” 
At  one  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  'Wholesale  Mr. 
Smith  (Kilmarnock)  moved  that  out  of  their  large  profit  £10& 
be  distributed  to  charities,  same  as  last  year.  Mr.  'Wilson 
thought  that  was  a mere  nothing.  It  wmuld  be  better  to  keep 
their  £100  in  their  pocket  if  they  could  not  do  any  better. 
He  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  sum  be  £200 — and  the 
amendment  was  defeated  and  the  smaller  sum  agreed  to. 
'We  object  to  it  because  wdiile  professing  to  teach  thrift  to  its 
members  it  really  teaches  slovenliness  and  carelessness : 
because  its  further  extension  will  bring  about  a most  serious 
reduction  in  the  value  of  all  propert}',  and  a consequently 
large  increase  in  the  rates  ; because  its  avowed  object  is  the 
extermination  of  all  individual  enterprise,  and  the  bringing 
of  all  to  a level  of  mediocrity  with  no  possibility  for 
individuality  and  character  to  assert  themselves.  (Applause. ' 
If  all  individual  enterprise  be  abolished  there  will  be 
inducement  for  anyone  to  strive  to  bettor  himself.  Supposing 
the  object  to  be  accomplished,  it  will  involve  the  ruin  oi 
Great  Britain,  for  this  is  wLat  it  means  : the  energy  and 
abilitv  of  individual  firms,  which  created  markets  for  our 
znanufactures  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  will  be  replaced 
by  this  levelling  system  of  co-operation  ; our  mills  and  fac- 
tories will  be  closed,  the  capital  invested  incapable  of  being 
realised,  wmrkers  out  of  eraploj^ment,  and  disaster  to  the 
country.  'We  are  told  our  employment  is  entirely  a selfish 
one,  that  we  have  undertaken  our  work  solely  for  our  owm 
good,  and  entirely  for  our  owm  ends.  We  have  a right — nay, 
a duty — to  look  after  our  own  welfare,  and  to  provide  the 
means  for  those  depending  upon  us,  and  to  see  that  what  is 
ours  is  not  filched  from  us ; or,  as  it  was  so  well  and  honestly 
put  by  a co-operator,  in  addressing  the  Glasgow  Eastern,  on 
the  7th  of  last  mouth,  when  he  said  he  “ thought  they 
should  speak  more  respectfully  of  the  traders  than  they  did. 
He  did  not  wish  to  advocate  their  cause,  but  he  thought  they 
had  a right  to  act  in  their  own  defence.  He  would  not  think 
them  worthy  of  the  name  of  men  if  they  did  not  act 
m their  own  defence.”  These  are  the  words  of  a co- 


operator.  He  is  present  in  this  ball  to-night.  We  deny 
that  our  movement  can  be  termed  a selfish  one  • we 
are  acting  as  much  in  the  interest  - the  real’ and 
abiding  interest— of  the  co-operators  as  ourselves,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  those  who  are  deluded  mem- 
bers  of  this  pernicious  system  will  bless  the  day  that 
our  association  was  formed,  and  the  work  begun  that  will 
bring  back  the  trade  of  the  country  into  its  accustomed  and 
legitimate  channels.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  And  now  for 
Mr  Deans.  _ Mr.  Deans  said  that  they  planted  their  places 
of  business  in  localities  to  suit  purchasers.  Well,  I question 
that.  Go  into  most  of  the  towns  in  Scotland— I won’t  say 
England— and  you  will  find  the  co-operative  stores  in  all  the 
out-of-the-way  by-corners  of  the  town.  If  that  is  in  a place 
to  suit  their  purchasers,  my  opinion  differs  very  much  from 
Mr.  Deans.  Then  they  stock  these  shops  and  provide  labour 
to  suit  the  number  of  customers  and  their  requirements  : 
ey  do  not  require  to  keep  so  much  stock  on  hand  that  it 
will  go  wrong.  Well,  it  just  happened  that  in  looking  ove»' 
my  copies  of  the  Co-operative  Neivs,  I came  across  a notice  of 
a store  where  a quantity  of  butter  had  been  in  stock  for  over 
.wo  years.  (Cries  of  “ No,  no.”)  When  Mr.  Deans  stated 
that  in  the  co-operative  societies  they  did  not  employ  labour 
that  was  only  half  utilised,  he  meant  it  to  be  inferred  from 
that  that  when  you  go  into  a private  trader’s  shop  you  have 
got  to  pay  for  a good  deal  of  labour  that  is  not  necessarv. 
But  does  Mr.  Deans  not  think  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  .^diere  women-who  are  those  unfortunate  co- 
operators  have  to  go  to  these  co-operative  stores,  and  have 
to  wai  one  hour  two  hours,  and  even  two  and  a half  hours? 

It  IS  all  very  well  to  speak  of  labour  that  is  not  half  utilised 
but  what  of  the  thrifty  housewife,  whose  time,  which  ought  to 
thfi  m household  duties,  is  occupied  in  waiting  until 

^ ° her  what  it  ought  to  give  her  before 
she  IS  two  minutes  on  the  premises  ? ^Vould  Mr.  Deans,  or 

any  other  member  of  a co-operative  society  here,  go  into  a 

kntr  / calmly  stand  here  and  endeavour  to 

knock  down  private  traders  because  of  that.  A^ain  Mr 

Deans  said  the  stores  bought  in  their  goods  and  hid  ihl’ 
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labelled  ; they  showed  the  quality  and  said,  “ Take  them  or 
want  them.”  My  impression  is  different.  He  has  a right  to 
his  own  opinion ; so  have  I.  My  experience  is  that  the 
members  are  not  told  that ; but,  “ There  are  goods.  They  arc 
yours.  No  matter  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  you 
must  take  them.  (Loud  laughter.)  If  bad,  take  them  all 
the  quicker ; we  will  all  the  sooner  be  able  to  give  you  some- 
thing that  is  good.”  Mr.  Deans  further  referred  to  the 
society  with  which  he  is  connected — the  Kilmarnock  Equit- 
able— and  said  that  in  so  many  years  they  had  given  to  the 
members  £86, (XX)  in  profit ; but  I would  like  Mr.  Deans  to  tell 
us,  and  it  would  be  most  interesting  information,  even  for 
co-operators,  how  much  extra  w^as  paid  on  the  goods  and 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  co-operators  before  they  got 
that  £86,000.  I am  afraid  he  would  require  pretty  well  to 
double  that,  and  to  show  that,  first  of  all,  it  had  been  taken 
out  of  their  pockets,  and  only  £86,000  of  it  had  gone  back. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Deans,  in  reply,  said:  Mr.  Walker  has  not  attempted 
to  dispute,  far  less  refute,  one  of  the  main  lines  of  the  argu- 
ment that  I laid  down.  I can  quite  understand  that  policy, 
for  had  I been  in  his  place  I would  have  done  the  same. 
(Laughter.)  I was  not  aware  that  I was  to  come  here  and 
listen  to  a prepared  essay.  (Laughter.)  The  ideas  I have  to 
utter  are  so  true  and  so  apparent  that  they  come  fluently 
to  the  lip:  they  do  not  require  to  be  studied.  Mr.  ^ alker  in 
his  first  objection  said  that  the  dividend  is  a fraud— that  tho 
co-operator  has  to  pay  more  for  his  dividend  than  he  gets. 
Well,  it  is  the  fate  of  most  frauds  to  be  found  out,  but  the 
co-operative  fraud  differs  seemingly  from  every  other  fraud  ; 
for  would  you  believe  it,  the  longer  it  lives  the  more  popular 
it  becomes.  From  1876  to  1886  the  increase  in  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  been  in 
membership  76  per  cent.,  in  purchases  64  per  cent.,  in  profit 
76  per  cent.  Then  let  us  come  to  poor  deluded  Scotland, 
and  we  wull  find  that  in  the  same  period  of  time  the  sales 
have  increased  at  the  rate  of  193  per  cent.,  the  membership 
at  the  rate  of  124  per  cent.,  and  the  capital  at  the  rate  of  238 
per  cent.  Instead  of  this  delusion  and  fraud  being  discovered, 
it  has  more  vitality  to-day  than  ever  it  possessed.  I let  tnat 
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€0.  His  next  objection  seems  to  be  that  co-operators  do  not 
pay  tbeir  share  of  taxation.  We  pay  all  the  taxes  that  the 
JaTvs  of  the  land  demand  of  us.  Find  a co-operator  whose 
mcome  from  all  sources  is  £150,  who  does  not  pay  income  tax. 
Hoes  any  trader  do  any  more  ? Let  a trader  prove  that  his 
income  is  not  £150  per  annum,  and  he  does  not  pay  income  tax. 
He  says  we  do  not  pay  towards  the  charities  of  the  country.  I 
peheve  I could  have  put  his  case  better  than  he  has  done 
riimself.  (Laughter.)  What  he  meant  to  say  was  that  we 
absorb  the  profits  and  retain  them,  allowing  the  charities  to 
etarve.  It  is  wrong.  Every  co-operator  privatelv,  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  contributes  to  the  charities  of  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I know  that  I do  it,  and  I know  that  my 
nrother  co-operators  do  it,  and  can  do  it  better  now  because 
of  the  results  of  co-operation.  We  do  not  want  to  shirk  our 
reponsibihty  m any  way,  and  even  some  of  our  societies 
subscribe  magnificently  to  those  charitable  institutions. 
Another  of  his  objections  is— and  again  I believe  I could 
have  put  his  case  better— the  action  of  co-operation  is  doinf^ 
away  with  individual  advancement,  and  bringing  society  to  a 
aead  level.  That  is  wLat  he  meant  to  sav.  I know  it  • but 
IS  It  not  better  that  six  men  should  be  “advanced  an  inch 
tuau  that  two  men  should  be  advanced  three  inches  ? And 
again,  he  insinuates-he  had  not  the  boldness  to  say  it 
outright- that  we  co-operators  are  taking  the  wages  of 
cur  employers  and  using  them  against  their  interest. 
Lentlemen,  from  whence  comes  all  capital  ? (A  Voice  : 

" Labour.”)  Is  not  labour  the  parent  of  capital  ? Let  a 
man  begin  the  year  with  a hundred  sovereigns,  and  not  apply 
to  labour : at  the  end  of  the  year  how  many  wdll  he  have 
left  ? All  capital  is  but  the  rolled  up  labour  of  the  past, 
and  no  capitalist  employs  labour  unless  he  needs  it.  The 
labourer  earns  his  w^ages,  and  no  man  has  the  right  to  say 
how  or  where  he  shall  spend  them.  (Cheers.)  What  is 
more,  he  (Mr.  Walker)  ought  to  allow  the  labourer,  the 
artisan,  to  settle  the  question  wuth  his  employer,  if  his 
employer  asks  him.  What  right  has  he  to  come  and  try  to 
raise  feeling  between  the  toiler  and  his  employer?  We 
trust  we  are  not  doing  wrong.  Let  the  labourer  and  his 
master  settle  this  difiSculty,  and,  when  the  time  comes,  I 
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underhand  them,  and  the  people  have  to  wait.  How  does  he 
know  ? Is  he  a member  of  a co-operative  society  ? I am, 
and  I have  been  in  nearly  every  store  in  Scotland,  and  I 
know  that  for  efficiency  of  delivery  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 
(Applause.)  Mr.  Walker’s  statement  on  that  point  is  nothing* 
but  a bare  assertion.  It  is  unsupported  by  a single 
vestige  of  evidence;  and,  gentlemen,  I stand  here  as  an 
experienced  co-operator  of  seventeen  years,  and  that 
experience  ought  to  go  against  a man  who  does  not  know 
anything  about  co-operation,  and  I give  the  assertion  an 
emphatic  denial.  Then,  again,  he  talks  about  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  goods.  Does  he  not — if  he  does  not,  as  a 
commercial  man,  he  ought  to — know  that  we  bring  our  goods 
from  the  first  markets  in  the  world  ? We  have  men  ia 
America,  in  France,  in  Denmark,  and  in  all  the  countries 
where  produce  comes  from,  and  these  are  buying  for  us.  It 


that  aside.  It  is  not  a question  that  can  be  settled  upon  a 
public  platform.  It  is  a question  for  experts  at  a round 
table  conference.  Come  here  and  talk  about  the  goods  he 
never  saw ; come  here  and  speak  about  the  quality  of  goods 
be  has  no  idea  of.  I say  Mr.  Walker  has  never  once  touched 
the  cardinal  points  of  co-operation.  He  has  simply  criticised 
cur  methods,  and  his  criticisms  were  assertions  not  based  on 
a single  vestige  of  fact.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  take  up 
ycur  time  longer.  He  has  given  me  nothing  to  reply  to.  Ho 
has  told  us  a number  of  things  that  co-operators  did  in  the 
workshops.  I have  read  his  circulars,  and  shall  have  some- 
thing  to  say  of  them  further  on.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Walker,  on  again  rising,  said  : Mr.  Deans  accused  me 
cf  coming  here  with  a prepared  essay,  and  he  seemed  to  feel 
very  much  put  out  because  of  it.  I had  a reason  for  doin-  so. 
Our  co-operative  friends  have  been  going  about  the  country 
for  months  past  telling  about  our  aims,  and  my  object  in 
reading  a written  essay  was  that  if  our  friends  the  reporters 
did  report  it  they  would  be  able  to  report  a true  statement, 
and  so  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  a good  deal  of  the  foolish 
information  spread  abroad  of  late.  It  he  thinks  that  in  the 
essay  there  was  nothing  he  could  have  spoken  about  I again 
differ  from  him.  Allow  me  also  to  differ  from  him  when  he 
says  that  I have  no  idea  of  the  price  of  goods  in  co-operative 
Eocieaes.  I am  not  a co-operator,  but  I have  had  goods  pur- 
chased in  a co-operative  store,  and  I have  had  similar  goods 
purchased  in  the  shops  at  the  same  time,  and  at  a meeting 
called  by  the  co-operators  to  start  a co-operative  store  in 
the  town,  the  result  of  these  purchases  has  been  brought 
orward  W e paid  24s.  G^d.  in  the  store  for  what  could  be 
bought  for  20s.  in  the  shops.  The  dividend  that  society 
gave  was  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  (Applause.)  The  officials  of 
that  store  were  present  at  the  meeting,  and  they  could  not 
oeny  anything  that  was  said  about  the  prices ; in  fact,  when 
the  list  was  asked  for  and  produced,  the  chairman  said: 

‘‘  e cannot  allow  anything  of  the  sort.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business  of  the  meeting.”  Mr.  Deans  also 
re  erre  to  the  productive  works  of  the  co-operative  societies, 
but  he  did  not  tell  you  that  quarter  fter  quarter,  especially 
in  the  English  Wholesale,  there  are* objections  being  raised 
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and  questions  asked,  and  an  immense  amount  of  annoyance 
caused  over  them.  Not  only  that,  but  he  spoke  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  I have  one  copy  of  the  Co-operative 
Neu's  in  my  bag,  where  I am  sure  there  are  twenty  com- 
plaints sent  in  regarding  the  generality  of  the  goods  supplied. 
He”states  that  they  buy  in  the  best  markets  in  the  world. 
But,  mark  you,  it  is  not  the  co-operative  store  that  buys ; it 
is  the  |best  men.  Well,  if  they  have  the  best  men  in  the 
world  to  purchase  for  them,  they  must  pay  the  best  men  the 
best  salaries ; and  therefore  these  servants  of  theirs  become 
the  middlemen.  And  then,  the  Wholesale  Society  itself  is 
another  middleman  between  them  and  the  distributive  stores. 
Now  Mr.  Deans,  like  all  our  other  co-operative  friends,  likes 
to  brag  about  people  in  high  position  wdio  talk  of  what  a 
blessing  co-operation  has  been  to  the  country  at  large.  You 
know  Mr.  Gladstone’s  handwriting.  You  will  recogniso 
it.  (Holding  up  a paper.)  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  that 
he  knows  next  to  nothing  about  co-operation,  except  as 
it  exists  in  the  west  end  of  Dondon,  and  he  admits 
that  his  opinion  is  so  imperfect  that  it  does  not  guarantee 
him  giving  an  opinion.  (Sensation.)  It  is  here,  and  cannot 
be  disputed,  (Interruption,  and  cries  of  “ Give  it  to  the 
chairman.”)  I distinctly  stated  that  we  would  only  take 
part  in  this  meeting  on  the  understanding  of  good  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  the  co-operators.  I have  a letter  guaranteeing 
that,  and  I challenge  you  now  to  show  it.  Mr.  Walker, 
proceeding,  read : 

“ July  28th,  1888.  I have  certainly  been  under  the  impression 
that  co-operation  of  .supply  among  the  artisans  had  been  justified 
by  results,  as  well  economically  as  in  point  of  character,  but  I 
have  not  knowledge  such  as  to  warrant  a positive  conclusion,  and 
I can  only  hope  that  so  important  a question  will  receive  careful 
examination  and  clear  solution.” 

Now,  sir,  regarding  the  charity  to  which  I referred,  and 
which  Mr.  Deans  said  he  could  have  put  much  better  than 
I did.  He  said  every  co-operator — and  I suppose  he  gives 
this  as  a reason  why  co-operators  do  not  take  up  a proper 
position — contributes  privately.  livery  customer  and  every 
purchaser  contributes  as  well  as  the  Wholesale.  If  he  wants 
some  further  information  regarding  the  magnificent  .sub- 
scriptions to  the  charities,  I can  give  him  it.  My  authority 
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is  the  Co-operative  News.  lu  Huddersfield,  with  a profit  of 
£99,286,  they  gave  £96 ; in  Pendleton,  with  £32,000  profit,  the 
amount  given  to  charities  was  £36  15s.;  and  in  another 
where  the  profits  were  over  £41,000,  the  amount  voted  was 
£116.  I think  from  that  it  will  be  seen  that  my  objection  that 
the  co-operative  societies  did  not  take  their  part  in  giviucr  to 
the  charities  of  the  country  is  a very  good  and  true  one.  In 
the  Co-operative  News  we  have  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment telling  the  co-operators  that  they  do  not  give 
to  the  charities  as  they  ought.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Deans 
also  spoke  about  the  success  of  co-operation,  and  how 
it  was  spreading.  It  would  bo  very  interesting  to  know 
all  the  reasons  for  its  spread,  and  the  interests  at  work  to 
increase  the  number  of  co-operators,  and  the  amount  of  their 
sales.  I came  across  a very  amusing  thing  the  other  day. 
\ou  vill  find  it  on  page  150  of  the  Aews.  The  (Question  was 
raised  of  how  best  to  increase  the  membership,  and  a resolu- 
tion was  ultimately  passed  to  give  the  members  a gratuity  of 
6d.  for  every  new  member  they  could  manage  to  enlist. 
(Laughter.)  The  next  thing  we  will  see  will  be  recruiting 
sergeants,  with  “ Co-operation  ” on  their  hats,  going  about  to 
get  people  to  join  the  societies.  Another  thing  that  militates 
against  Mr.  Deans’  remarks  is  that  your  Wholesale  Society 
has  got  up  a scheme  for  starting  stores,  and  the  members  do 
not  require  to  pay  anything  more  than  a mere  nominal  sum. 

Deans  said  I insinuated — I am  not  here  to  insinuate 
anything  that  the  working  men  were  taking  their  wages 
and  using  them  against  their  employers.  I do  not  know 
that  I said  anything  of  the  kind  ; but  it  was  in  my  mind.  I 
say,  further,  that  the  man  who  does  so  is  acting  dishonestly 
to  his  master.  Co-operators  have  to  look  to  individual 
enterprise  for  their  wages,  and  if  any  person  takes  wages 
from  a business  and  goes  outside,  and  tries  to  bolster  up  a 
concern  that  is  doing  all  it  can  to  destroy  that  business,  I say 
that  man  is  harming  his  interest  in  the  future,  and  the 
interests  of  his  sons  and  daughters.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  children  of  co-operators  if  the  businesses  by  which  they 
expect  to  get  the-ir  living  are  to  be  killed  and  destroyed  ? 
If  we  are  to  be  brought  to  this  level  we  will  then 
have  all  to  live  alike,  feed  alike,  and  clothe  alike.  All  the 
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artisans  at  present  engaged  in  manufacturing  furniture, 
dtc.,  for  the  upjrer  classes  will  be  turned  out  into  the 
cold ; and  what  does  co-operation  offer  them  instead  ? 
Nothing.  We  are  to  be  brought  to  one  dead  level,  and  then 
neither  ability  nor  character  will  be  able  to  reap  their  just 
reward.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Deans  said : Mr.  Walker  has  still  avoided  the  main 
principles  and  objects  of  our  movement.  We  exist,  and  enter 
into  trade  to  supply  our  own  wants,  and  to  do  for  ourselves 
what  we  previously  paid  others  to  do  for  us.  We  enter  into 
trade  for  this  purpose,  and  not,  as  I said  before,  to  understand 
how’  money  breeds  and  can  bo  made  most  prolific.  We  exist 
for  the  strong  and  noble  and  pure  motive  of  elevating  and 
lifting  the  toiling  classes  in  this  country  to  a higher  level 
than  th'ey  have  hitherto  attained.  (Applause.)  We  are  told, 
in  some  of  the  circulars  Mr.  Walker  has  not  mentioned  to- 
night, that  our  movement  is  a socialistic  one.  We  are  not 
revolutionists  — we  are  evolutionists.  \Ve  mean  by  this 
organised  system  of  evolution  to  lift  the  working-man  to  the 
level  wLere  he  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  philanthropy, 
charity,  or  the  State ; where  he  shall  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  rich,  but  where  he  shall  be  independent,  and  rich  enough 
to  take  care  of  himself.  These  are  our  proposals,  and  they 
stand  untouched.  The  first  thing  that  Mr.  Walker  noticed 
was  a case  where  it  -was  found  the  co-operator  was  paying 
24s.  for  what  he  could  have  got  for  20s.  in  an  ordinary  shop. 
This  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Many  a time  I have  heard  it 
before.  But  this  is  not  a question  that  ought  to  have  come 
on  this  platform.  This  grocer’s  line  reminds  me  of  a story. 
You  have  heard  of  the  “ Spider  and  the  Fly.”  The  traders 
issue  comparative  prices  to  induce  the  people  to  come  to 
their  shops.  You  know  about  the  fate  of  the  fly  when  it  went 
into  the  spider’s  -web.  Ybu  can  read  the  parable  for 
yourselves.  (Laughter.)  About  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
wonderful  post  card  : it  is  many  years  since  he  first 
expressed  his  views  on  co-operation,  and  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  that  had  done  so  much  for  working  men.  Mr. 
^^alker  reads  the  Co-operative  News.  Did  he  not  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  commending  the  movement  in  the 
highest  degree,  when  he  was  invited  to  come  and  take 
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part  in  the  Congress  ? Is  there  anything  in  that  post  card  ? 
D oes  Mr.  Gladstone  say  a single  word  against  co-operation  ? 
He  does  not  say  a single  syllable  in  condemnation  of  it — not 
one.  (Applause.)  The  other  matters  that  Mr.  Walker  has 
referred  to  I replied  to  before  ; but  he  returns  to  the  charge, 
that  the  working  man  takes  his  employer’s  wages  and  uses 
them  against  him,  and  in  doing  that  he  does  a mean  thing. 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  working  man  in  labouring  for 
his  employer  receives  charity  ? (Applause.)  If  he  does,  then  I 
throw  back  the  insult  with  contempt,  and  let  me  do  so  in  the 
name  of  every  intelligent  and  industrious  working  man. 
(Applause.)  Gentlemen,  I think  this  debate  would  be 
incomplete,  did  I not  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
traders’  league  is  conducting  its  warfare  against  us.  I hold 
in  my  hands  a number  of  circulars  that  have  been  sent  to 
employers’  offices — (cries  of  “ Shame”) — Mr.  Walker  knows 
all  about  them — which  are  a direct  incentive  to  strife.  They 
virtually  ask  the  employers  of  labour  to  use  their  influence  to 
stem  the  tide  of  co-operation.  I kno'sy  that  anonymous  letters 
have  been  sent  to  employers  of  labour,  bringing  charges 
of  a serious  nature  against  servants  holding  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust.  I do  not  say  that  the  executive  of 
the  traders’  league  sent  these  anonymous  letters — we  cannot 
tell  who  sent  them — because  they  do  not  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  who  did  so.  I have  here  a cutting  from  the 
Stirling  paper,  which  I will  read.  Here  it  is  : — 

“ The  Stirling  Traders’  Defence  Association. — At  a largely- 
attended  meeting  of  this  association,  in  the  Lesser  Hail,  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : ‘ That  the  association  resolve  to  employ  only  those 
tradesmen  and  their  employes  that  support  only  individual  enter- 
prise. Having  received  no  proper  satisfaction  from  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company,  have  resolved  to  act  from  this  date  in  terras 
of  memorial.’  ” 

Now,  I say  that  such  warfare  as  that  is  un-British. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  anti-Christiau.  “ Do  unto  your  neighbour 
as  you  would  have  your  neighbour  do  unto  you.”  (Applause.) 
It  is  more  ; it  is  the  indication  of  a weak  cause,  because  it  is 
the  policy  of  despair.  Let  them  enter  into  the  arena  of 
conflict  in  true  British  fashion,  looking  their  opponents 
straight  in  the  face,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  honourable 
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and  fair  weapons,  and  we  will  never  refrain  from  meeting 
them.  We  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the  traders.  Although 
we  differ  in  this,  there  are  many  things  in  which  we  can  act 
in  harmouv.  This  conduct  will  never  suppress  co-operation. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  given  an  impetus  to  it. 
Let  me  tell  Mr.  Walker,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  tliat 
the  co-operative  movement  is  the  work  and  the  hope  of  a 
multitude  of  earnest  and  resolute  men,  who,  in  the  past,  have 
led  it  over  ramparts  bristling  with  difficult}’.  Think  you 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  along  the  whole  lino  the 
omens  of  victory  are  settling  on  our  banners,  that  now  we 
are  going  to  turn  our  backs  and  run  ? No  ; verily  nay.  Our 
children  would  blush  with  shame  at  the  memory  of  their 
fathers  did  they  play  such  an  ignoble  part.  The  motto 
inscribed  on  the  co-ox)erative  banner  is  ” Excelsior” — ux^ward, 
onward,  forward : — 

“ Onr  cause  is  right,  and  right  is  might ; 

We  will  play  the  man,  and  win  the  light." 

(.\pplause.) 

Mr.  Walker  replied : Mr.  Deans,  in  referring  to  my  remarks 
about  Mr.  Gladstone,  asked  if  I had  not,  in  the  Co-operative 
Keii's,  seen  a letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  last  year,  when  be 
was  asked  to  turn  up  at  their  festival  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  in  that  letter  observe  that  he  lauded  co-operation.  I did 
see  it,  and  I saw  further  that  the  co-operators  had  a meeting, 
and  as  they  thought  the  letter  Avas  very  much  in  their  favour 
they  decided  to  send  a copy  of  it  to  every  neAvspaper  in  the 
kingdom.  The  rexfly  that  I read  to-night  was  the  outcome 
of  that  letter.  It  was  the  ox>inion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  he 
had  written  the  letter  referred  to.  So  much  then  for  the 
backing  ux>  w’hich  the  co-operators  say  they  have  from 
persons  in  high  position.  One  other  statement  Mr.  Deans 
made,  and  it  is  as  well  to  go  over  them  seriatim.  He  referred 
to  the  Wholesale,  and  the  efficiency  of  delivery.  That  was 
in  ox^position  to  the  remark  I made  about  parties  having  to 
wait  for  two  and  a quarter  hours  in  the  co-operath’e  stores. 
I will  ask  him  if  he  believes  the  Co-operative  Keivs ) 
Time  after  time  we  have  statements  made  at  the 
Wholesale  meetings  that  the  insufficiency  of  delivery  was 
such  that  many  times  the  goods  being  got  to  the  co-ox)orative 
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store,  the  parties  in  charge  would  not  take  them,  because 
they  had  to  go  and  get  a supply  elsewhere.  Six  or  eight 
weeks  they  have  had  to  wait,  and  yet  Mr.  Deans  talks  of  the 
efiBciency  of  delivery ! Another  thing,  and  this  is  part  of  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  matter.  He  says  what  co-operators  have 
associated  themselves  together  for  is  to  do  for  themselves 
what  others  have  before  done  for  them.  That  is  very  good 
in  theory,  but  "^\hcn  it  comes  to  practice,  where  are  you  ? 
If  the  working  men  of  this  country  are  going  to  say  to  the 
shopkeepers  and  to  the  wholesale  merchants  “AVe  are  going 
to  do  without  you;  we  are  going  to  purchase  our  own  goods,” 
then,  I say,  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
Tfandei,  and  ve  may  turn  round  and  say,  “We  are  going  to 
get  our  work  done  by  some  other  means,  and  we  have  no 
need  for  }ou.  This  is  a matter  we  must  seriously  and 
earnestl}'  face.  This  is  what  co-operation  is  tending  to  more 
.-.nd  more  every  day,  and  I assure  you  the  more  co-operation 
spreads  the  harder  you  will  find  it  to  get  employment.  I ask 
} ou  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  the  statement  made  by  ]\Ir. 
Deans  that  we  are  trying  to  raise  u])  strife  between  labour 
and  capital.  I trust  he  made  it  in  the  heat  of  speaking. 
I have  never  tried  to  stir  up  strife  between  capital  and 
labour,  and  I think  the  man  who  does  so  is  a man  to  bo 
detested ; but  I say  co-operation  is  trying  to  do  that.  We 
have  many  instances  of  that.  There  is  a gentleman  on  the 
platform  to-night— Mr.  Maxwell,  of  tlie  Wholesale— who  did 
not  do  anything  in  Dennistoun  the  other  night  to  sweeten 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  Many  other 
speakers  that  I have  heard  on  co-operative  platforms  have 
done  the  same  thing ; but  let  us  all  be  united  in  the  hope  of 
making  a living  for  ourseives,  and  the  hope  of  leaving  some- 
thing for  those  that  are  behind  us.  (Applause.)  Let  us  try 
if  we  cannot  find  out  some  way  to  sweeten  the  relationship 
between  the  two,  and  wherever  wc  find  anything  acting 
against  it,  let  us  set  our  faces  and  actions  against  that.  Mr. 
Deans  stated  that  those  with  him  were  not  revolutionists, 
but  evolutionists.  That  reminds  me  of  a statement  made  by 
Mr.  Deans,  in  Maryhill  district,  last  year 

Mr.  De.\ns  ; I never  was  in  the  Maryhill  district. 

Mr.  Walker:  Well,  it  was  in  Raeberry-street.  He  stated 
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that  their  object  was  to  evolve  the  capitalist  from  the  country, 
but  they  were  going  to  keep  hold  of  the  capital.  I will  ask 
Mr.  Deans  to  carry  back  his  recollections  to  that  meeting, 
and  see  if  all  the  remarks  he  made  that  night  \vere  such  as 
to  sweeten  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  Another 
thing  I object  to  in  l\Ir.  Deans’  last  speech.  He  stated  that 
the  w’orking  men  worked  for  their  w'ages,  and  had  a right  to 
them,  and  if  I denied  that,  I said  it  was  charity,  and  he 
would  throw  back  the  insult  in  my  teeth.  I do  not  think  I 
would  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  make  use  of  that  expression. 
The  workman  is  w'orthy  of  his  hire.  If  he  does  a day  s 
AYork  he  is  entitled  to  get  a day’s  wages  for  it,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  do  with  these  wages  w'hat  he  pleases. 
(Applause.)  But  if  that  man  takes  his  wages,  and  goes 
to  the  public-house  and  spends  them  in  rioting,  in  doing 
what  is  wrong,  in  reducing  his  physical  strength  to 
do  his  work,  I think  jmu  wall  say  that  man’s  master  has  a 
perfect  right  to  interfere,  and  prevent  liim  spending  them  in 
such  a w’ay  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  his  wmrk  ; and  I 
further  think  that  if  an  employe  spends  his  wages  in 
bolstering  up  a concern  that  is  trying  to  destroy  his 
employer’s  trade,  that  employer  is  entitled  to  dispense  with 
his  services.  INIany  people  become  co-operators  thoughtlessly. 
They  believe  the  statements  made  in  the  co-operative  press, 
and  in  the  pamphlets  which  the  co-operators  issue,  which  are 
a delusion  and  a snare.  All  we  ask  is  that  these  people 
should  earnestly  and  seriously  consider  the  question  for 
themselves.  (A  Voice : “ Done.”)  If  you  have  done  it,  do 
it  again,  and  you  will  find  a difference.  I have  referred  to 
tile  way  in  which  you  are  possibly  thoughtlessly  ruining 
the  future  of  your  sous  and  daughters.  (Laughter, 
and  “Oh,  oh!”)  I hope  that  sound  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a definite  criterion  of  the  co-operators  in  the 
mcetinof.  Mr.  Deans  has  been  listened  to  with  perfect 
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quietness,  and  I think  the  same  might  be  extended  to  me. 
It  is  a serious  matter,  and  one  that  we  ought  all  to  think 
about  in  a very  earnest  fashion.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
think  of  to-day  ; we  have  after-years  to  think  of  and  in-epare 
for ; and  it  is  our  place  before  joining  any  movement,  or  con- 
tinuing in  it  if  we  have  already  joined  it,  seriously  to  consider 
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what  its  result  is  to  be  on  us  and  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us.  Judge  it  not  by  any  seeming  benefit  at  the  present  time. 
Consider  what  its  results  will  be  many  years  after  this. 
Eemember  our  individual  interests  are  bound  up  and  in- 
separable from  the  general  interest,  and  that  you  cannot 
hurt  any  individual  interest  without  injuring  the  general 
interest  more  or  less.  Be  not  deceived  by  a delusive  divi- 
dend, held  out  to  induce  your  custom  at  the  store,  to  pay  20s. 
in  the  co-operative  store  for  goods  you  could  get  at  17s.  The 
2s.  you  receive  back  is  not  profit,  but  only  a small  portion  of 
the  extra  price  you  have  already  paid.  I ask  you,  by  the 
desire  for  your  own  welfare,  by  the  desire  for  the  w'elfare  of 
your  sous  and  daughters  to  come  after  you,  by  the  desire  that 
your  country  may  go  on  prospering  still  further  than  she  has 
done,  to  ask  whether  the  course  you  have  embarked  ou  is 
one  that  will  lead  to  the  realisation  of  your  hopes,  or  one 
that  will  destroy  them.  Consider  whether  your  conduct  is 
such  as  wall  benefit  you  and  your  nation,  or  will  destroy  the 
employment  that  gives  you  your  Avages.  By  bolstering  up 
this  delusive  dividend  system,  you  are  bolstering  up  a 
movement  that  is  doing  all  it  can  to  destroy  private  enterprise, 
and  to  take  away  from  your  employers  the  power  to 
purchase  your  labour.  If  the  result  of  your  labour 
cannot  be  sold  or  disposed  of ; if  you  are  acting  in  a 
course  that  will  destroy  your  living,  what  will  a dividend 
of  Is.  6d.  per  pound  be  ? I hope  the  result  of  the  discussion 
to-night  will  lead  us  to  look  at  this  matter  not  in  a captious 
spirit.  I do  not  ask  you  to  believe  what  Mr.  Deans  has  said, 
or  what  I have  said.  Bring  your  reason  to  bear  upon  it ; deal 
not  Avith  the  theory,  but  with  the  practical  outcome  of 
co-operation,  and  I can  assure  j'ou  that  many  more  of  you 
will  turn  to  my  way  of  thinking  than  there  are  in  the  hall  to 
night.  Rise  above  any  feelings  that  may  have  tempted  you 
to  join  this  movement,  and  remember  that  if  in  it  you  are 
benefiting  yourself,  you  are  ruining  others  whom  we  have  to 
look  to  in  the  future.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Turxbull  : The  business  that  has  brought  us  here  is 
now  come  to  an  end.  I am  exceedingly  thankful  that  I am 
not  required  to  act  as  a judge,  or  to  sum  up  the  various 
points  of  evidence  laid  before  you,  and  ask  you  as  a jury  to 
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give  us  your  verdict.  I have  been  asked  simply  to  see  that 
both  parties— so  fully  represented— have  their  views  properly 
expressed,  and  to  see  that  these  gentlemen  whom  they  have 
asked  to  express  their  views  got  a fair  and  impartial  hearing; 
and  I am  bound  to  say  that  in  no  other  assembly  could  they 
have  f’ot  a more  impartial  hearing.  One  thing  I have  to  sa\ 
it  is  evident  from  the  remarks  that  they  are  both  anxious 
that  men  should  take  better  care  of  their  hard-earned  savings, 
and  where  they  lay  that  proverbial  nest  egg.  I trust  that 
desire  will  spread,  which  I am  bound  to  say  is  growing  among 
the  artisan  population,  to  endeavour  to  be  jealous  before  all 
the  world,  and  not  wasteful  of  all  they  have  earned.  I have 
simply  to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  giving  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Deans  and  Mr.  Walker  for  coming  here  to-uight. 

Mr.M.\xwF.LL  (president  of  the  Scottish  kolesale)  propose 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which  i\Ir.  Robert  Mo  wax 
(president  of  the  Traders’  Defence  Association)  formally 

seconded. 

This  terminated  the  business. 
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delay,  it  decided  to  meet  a representative  co-operator  in 
debate ; and  at  the  'Waterloo  Rooms,  Glasgow,  last  week,  the 
head  and  front  of  the  Scottish  Traders’  Defence  Association — 
its  Alpha  and  Omega — the  great  Mr.  Robert  'Walker  himself, 
unlimbered  his  arguments,  hitherto  confined  to  circulars  and 
letters,  against  Mr.  James  Deans,  of  Kilmarnock.  There  was 
a goodly  attendance  of  friends  and  sympathisers  on  each 
side,  and  the  audience  appears  to  have  listened  patiently, 
and  to  have  heard  with  impartiality  what  was  alleged  by  each 
disputant.  But  the  display,  from  the  private  traders’  point 
of  view,  which  Mr.  'Walker  was  chosen  to  champion,  was  a 
most  disappointing  one,  and  Mr.  Deans  had  good  reason  to 
complain,  as  he  did  in  his  second  speech,  that  his  antagonist 
had  not  attempted  to  dispute — far  less  to  refute — any  one  of 
the  main  lines  of  argument  he  had  laid  down.  Mr.  Deans 
elaborated  what  we  may  term  the  fundamental  truths  about 
co-oijeration.  He  glanced  at  its  constitution,  its  growth,  and 
its  strength.  He  contended — a self-evident  proposition  enough,  ' 
one  would  have  thought,  at  this  time  of  day — that  working 
men  were  as  much  justified  in  combining  for  trading  purposes 
as  were  shareholders  in  limited  liability  comxmuies  for  such 
businesses  as  they  elected  to  embark  their  money  in.  Both 
classes  of  the  community,  Mr.  Deans  argued,  had  the  same 
legitimate  and  legal  right  as  to  investing  their  cax>ital.  And, 
with  the  help  of  statistics,  he  developed  his  argument  to  show 
that  in  economy  and  the  restriction  of  waste  the  co-operative 
system  had  immeasurably  the  advantage  over  that  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  Mr.  Deans  also  claimed  that  with 
co-operators  the  making  of  money,  honourable  enough  in 
itself,  w'as  not  the  sole  object  in  view  ; and  he  instanced  the 
use  to  which  the  Kilmarnock  Society  had  put  a percentage 
of  its  profits,  to  show  that  co-operators  studied  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  stomach  or  the  purse.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
comprising  arguments  and  facts  with  ^Yhich  all  co-operators 
are  familiar,  and  which  we  need  not  fill  our  space  to  repeat, 
were  laid  before  a Glasgow  audience ; and  it  was  these 
arguments  and  facts,  of  which  Mr.  Deans  made  an  excellent 
and  eloquent  use,  that  the  champion  of  the  Scottish  Traders’ 
Defence  Association  was  called  on  to  meet. 

And  how  did  Mr.  Robert  Walker  meet  them,  in  the 


THE  SCOTTISH  TRADERS’  DEFENCE 

ASSOCIATION  AGAIN. 


The  Following  Ahticlk  on  the  Disc  ussion  appe.ared  in  the 
“Co-oPLRATiVE  News"  of  FEPauAiiY  16xh,  1SS9. 


The  attention  of  co-operators  has  once  more  been  drawn 
to  the  above  body.  The  Scottish  Traders’  Defence  Associa- 
tion is  now  on  the  footinpj  of  an  old  Irieud.  It  is  over  twelve 
months  since  we  were  first  called  upon  to  notice  it.  At 
that  time  it  made  its  debut  to  the  co-operators  and  shop- 
keepers of  Paisley  by  the  issue  of  a decidedly  remarkable 
circular  not  remarkable  for  diction  or  for  grammar,  and 
still  less  for  charity  or  for  truthfulness,  but  for  the  uncom- 
promising manner  in  which  it  preaclied  a Jehad  against  the 
members  of  co-operative  stores.  The  association,  it  was 
plain  from  this  j^roniincituniento^  relied  very  little  nj)on 
argument,  but  a great  deal  upon  the  secular  arm,  represented 
by  the  power  of  employers  to  discharge  those  of  their 
workmen  who  were  connected  wuth  stores.  Following  the 
issue  of  this  circular  there  was  a lull,  during  which  "we  heard 
nothing  whatever  of  the  patriotic  body  which  had  stepped 
into  the  breach  to  prop  up  the  failing  trade  of  the  Paisley 
snopkeepers  ; and  we  confess  we  thought  it  had  gone  over  to 
the  majority,  until  it  was  brought  conspicuously  to  the  front 
again  in  the  correspondence  wdiich  took  place  three  mouths 
ago  between  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  the  association’s  organising 
agent,  and  Mr.  Rowat,  the  manager  of  the  Kilmarnock 
Co-operative  Society.  We  commentesd  on  that  discussion  at 
the  time ; and  it  may  be  remembered  that  we  said  its 
interest  centred  in  two  points  only.  These  were,  ‘‘the  flat 
refusal  of  the  association  to  meet  the  co-operators  of 
Kilmarnock  in  open  debate ; and,  secondly,  the  naked  and 
open  avowal  that  this  combination  of  shopkeepers  seeks  to 
injure  the  co-operative  movement  by  getting  workmen 
discharged  from  their  employment.” 

Since  then  the  first  cause  of  reproach  against  the  associa- 
tion has  been  wnped  out.  After  much  consideration  and 
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elaborately-written  document  which  was  his  main  contribu- 
tion  to  the  debate  ? We  must  honestly  say  that  for  utter 
irrelevancy  and  puerility,  he  is  the  most  ridiculous  champion 
that  has  yet  attacked  the  co-operative  system.  His  arma- 
ments are  but  those  of  the  Association’s  circular  writ  large ; 
and  what  these  are  we  have  already  indicated.  There  is 
not  one  of  them  that  will  hold  water  for  a moment.  The  only 
effective  hits  Mr.  Walker  made  were  when  he  came  to  deal 
with  the  individual  acts  of  co-operators  and  societies;  and 
granting  all  that  he  said  on  this  head  to  be  true— and  we 
should  not  do  so  without  inquiry — they  no  more  reflect  upon 
the  utility  of  the  movement,  than  the  sanding  of  sugar  by  a 
particular  grocer  reflects  upon  the  honesty  of  grocerdom  at 
large.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of  the  foolish 
assertion  that  something  could  be  said  in  favour  of  co-opera- 
tion so  long  as  they  restricted  it  to  theory  and  sentiment, 
but  when  they  descended  to  facts  and  dealt  with  its  effects,” 
kc.  ■?  hat  on  earth  is  meant  by  co-operation  restricted  to 
theory  and  sentiment  ? What  species  of  ghostly  illusion  is  it  ? 
Mr.  alker,  like  Hamlet,  must  be  holding  discourse  with 
the  incorporeal  air.  If  he  means  anything,  we  presume  it  is 
this,  that  working  men  are  welcome  to  believe  in  co-opera- 
tion if  they  choose;  the  Traders’  Defence  Association  will 
not  interfere  with  the  belief,  like  the  magnanimous  body  it 
is,  so  long  as  they  carry  their  earnings  to  the  shop  and  not  to 
the  store.  This  w'e  take  to  be  the  English  of  Mr.  Walker’s 
generous  concession  ; and  co-operators  will  no  doubt  be  jnn- 
portionately  grateful.  Mr.  Walker  attacked  the  dividend 
system;  and  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  too  much 
importance  is  at  times  attached  to  di\  idend,  at  the  expense  of 
considerations  worthier  of  the  movemtmt  and  much  more  ger- 
mane to  it.  But  when  Mr.  Walker  stjdes  dividend  “ the  most 
sordid  passion  of  the  human  breast ;”  calls  upon  co-operators 
to  abolish  it,  and  to  sell  their  goods  at  a price  that  wall  just 
cover  expenses,  he  lapses  into  bathos  and  absurdity.  Why 
should  the  co-operator  renounce  dividend  any  more  than  the 
owners  of  any  private  or  public  business?  Why  should  he 
be  expected  to  sell  his  goods — to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  himself,  be  it  borne  in  mind — minus  the  profit  which 
every  tradesman  exacts  ? It  would  suit  Mr.  Walker  and 
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his  friends  that  be  should  do  so,  no  doubt ; but  the  member 
cf  a co-operative  store  has,  in  this  matter  at  least,  as  much 
business  acumen  as  the  shopkeeper.  If  Mr.  Walker  is 
anxious  for  such  a trading  millennium,  it  is  open  to  him  to 
get  bis  clients  of  the  Defence  Association  to  begin  first,  in 
which  case  they  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  for  long  in  a position 
to  pay  that  enormous  share  of  the  taxation  of  the  country 
which  we  are  assured  they  do.  Mr.  Walker  speaks  of  unjust 
charges  against  individual  traders ; of  unfair  competition ; of 
diminished  employment  and  manufacture  through  the  spread 
of  co-operation;  of  reduced  wages ; of  the  circumscribing  of 
individual  enterprise  ; of  a dead  level  of  mediocrity ; of  a 
reduction  in  the  value  of  property  and  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion ; and,  lastly,  he  must  have  considerably  astonished  the 
co-operators  present  by  informing  them  that  at  the  stores 
they  are  charged  20  or  30  per  cent,  for  banking  their  money, 
and  are  compelled  to  take  the  goods  offered  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad. 

The  latter  statements  are  a sort  of  keynote  to  the  others, 
for  they  show  how  profoundly  ignorant  the  organising  agent 
of  the  Scottish  Traders’  Defence  Association  is  of  the  subject 
he  was  put  forward  to  debate.  Co-operators  bring  no  charges 
against  the  private  trader ; they  desire,  on  the  contrar}’,  that 
he  wall  do  to  them  as  they  do  to  him,  and  that  is,  leave  them 
alone.  There  is  no  unfair  competition  on  their  part,  for  no 
one,  not  even  a member,  need  join  or  buy  from  a co-operative 
store  unless  he  chooses;  and  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  human  nature  ought  to  tell  Mr.  W alker  that  the  store 
could  not  flourish  unless  its  patrons  were  satisfied  that  it 
confers  advantages  which  the  shop  does  not.  There  is  plenty 
cf  unfair  competition  in  the  w'orld;  but  if  Mr.  W alker  will 
pursue  his  researches  he  will  find  that  it  exists  entirely 
amongst  the  class  whose  interests  he  has  so  much  at  heart, 
and  that  unfair  competition  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  that 
marches  a certain  percentage  of  them  in  a steady  line  into 
the  Gazette.  There  can  be  no  diminution  of  manufactures 
so  long  as  there  is  a large  working-class  population  with 
money  to  buy  them  ; and  neither  manufactures  nor  employ- 
ment hinge,  fortunately,  upon  the  existence  of  a class  that 
earn  nothing,  save  as  expensive  intermediaries  between  the 
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producer  and  the  consumer.  What  the  country  has  most  to 
gain  from  is  not  the  conservation  of  shopkeeping,  but  the 
spread  of  thrift  and  temperance  amongst  the  working  class, 
the  knowledge  how  best  to  spend  and  save  wages,  and  to 
employ  themselves — the  latter  being  the  great  goal  of 
co-operation,  however  little  may  hare  been  done  to  carry 
it  into  practical  effect — and  no  better  instructor  than  the 
co-operative  society  has  yet  been  devised,  nor  one  whoso 
possibilities  are  so  vast. 

The  small  and  carping  objections  that  Mr.  Walker  brought 
against  the  practical  working  of  some  societies  not  named, 
have  not  the  remotest  bearing  upon  the  question  discussed 
at  the  Waterloo  Eooms.  They  do  not  go  to  the  kernel  of  the 
matter  at  all.  The  distributive  i)hase  of  the  movement  is 
beyond  cavilling  at.  It  has  been  elaborated  and  finished 
through  long  years  of  development,  till  now  it  obtains  all  the 
benefit  of  trading  at  first  hand,  with  mathematical  exactitude  ; 
and  where  this  is  not  done,  as  in  the  alleged  cases  Mr.  Walker 
quotes,  it  is  simply  because  the  given  society  does  not  follow 
the  business  methods  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
best,  or  does  not  take  the  legitimate  advantages  placed  within 
its  reach  by  co-operative  federal  institutions.  The  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  co-operative  dealing  is  found  in  the  hold  it 
has  secured  amongst  the  thoughtful  and  provident  of  the 
working  classes ; and  till  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  Association 
he  represents,  can  rail  the  seal  off  the  bond,  they  do  but 
waste  their  breath.  We  are  far  from  being  blind  to  the  weak- 
nesses and  faults  occasionally  shown  by  co-operative  societies, 
as  our  columns  have  again  and  again  shown.  To  admit  that 
they  exhibit  these  at  times,  is  only  to  admit  that  they  are 
human.  There  is,  we  grant,  only  too  often  a straining  after 
dividend,  to  the  ignoring  of  worthier  and  loftier  aims.  And  it 
may  be,  as  our  opponent  says,  that  co-operation  does  not  give 
to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  country  as  it  ought.  But, 
so  far  as  the  latter  charge  goes,  it  is  the  case  that  co-operators, 
through  both  the  Wholesale  and  the  Central  Board,  have 
cheerfully  recognised,  and  do  recognise,  this  duty;  and  it 
is  the  case  also  that  most  co-operative  societies  subscribe 
with  alacrity  to  the  local  charities  in  their  midst.  And 
probably,  if  the  facts  could  bo  got  at,  it  might  be  easy  to 
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prove  that  even  in  this  respect  co-operators  have  shown  a 
liberality  that  the  aggregation  of  tradesmen  known  to  the 
world  as  the  Scottish  Traders’  Defence  Association  have 
not  yet  seen  their  way  to  follow. 

It  is  significant  of  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  Mr.  Walker 
entered  on  this  discussion,  that  he  should  have  endeavoured 
to  get  hold  of  an  adverse  opinion  on  co-operation  from  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  post-card  on  which  the  ex-Premier  expressed 
his  sentiments,  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  controversv.  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  that  he 
has  certainly  been  under  the  impression  that  co-operation 
of  supply  among  artisans  had  been  justified  by  results 
economically  and  in  point  of  character ; but  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  adds  that  he  has  no  knowledge  to  warrant  a 
positive  conclusion.  To  put  the  matter  shortly,  Mr.  Walker 
set  a trap  for  Mr.  Gladstone ; but  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  just  as  much  objection  to  walk  into  it  as  into  one  baited 
with  Home  Rule.  It  is  well  known  that  the  opinion  of  a 
counsel  learned  in  the  law  depends  entirely  upon  the  case  as  set 
before  him;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  should  like  to  be  favoured 
with  the  text  of  the  letter  Mr.  Walker  wrote — for  we  take 
it  he  is  the  correspondent — to  Mr.  Gladstone,  before  saying 
anything  further.  We  have  no  doubt  it  would  make  per- 
fectly plain  the  answer  received.  It  is  evident  that  the 
champion  of  the  Scottish  Traders’  Defence  Association  had 
roundly  stated  that  neither  economically  nor  in  point  of 
character  had  co-operation  been  justified  ; hence  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s civil  reply,  that  ho  had  always  been  under  the 
contrary  impression.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
one  of  a large  number  of  illustrious  men  in  this  country  who 
look  with  great  favour  upon  co-operation  ; and  we  should  say 
it  is  unlikely  that  their  views  on  perhaps  the  greatest  social 
movement  of  the  century,  will  be  in  any  way  affected  by  a 
protest  from  so  interested  a quarter  as  that  represented  by 
Mr.  Robert  Walker. 

The  Glasgow  debate  has  added  nothing  fresh  to  a con- 
troversy on  which  so  much  has  already  been  spoken  and 
written.  It  was  impossible  it  should.  Mr.  Deans  marshalled 
statistics  and  facts  familiar  to  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  movement,  against  a feeble  attack  limited  to  the  stock 
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complaints  of  the  shopkeeper  who  finds  his  craft  in  danger. 
From  first  to  last  there  was  no  pretence  at  argument  on  tba 
side  of  the  latter,  nothing  save  conj(!ctural  premises  and 
general  assertions  incapable  of  proof,  unless  we  accept  a 
twaddling  story  about  a co-operative  store  charging  above 
shop  price  for  certain  goods,  which,  were  it  capable  of  proof, 
would  prove  nothing  save  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule, 
and  that  is  not  a specially  novel  proposition.  The  Scottish 
Traders’  Defence  Association  is  entitled  to  the  credit,  such 
as  it  is,  of  having  screwed  its  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
and  at  last  entering  the  lists  of  public  debate  against  the 
Kilmarnock  co-operators.  “ Has  auld  Kilmarnock  seen  the 
de’il,  or  great  MTviulay  thrawn  his  heel  ? ” wrote  Burns. 
The  old  town  has  seen  neither  one  not  the  other.  But  it  is 
responsible  for  a debate  that  has  certainly  “ thrawn  the  heel  ” 
of  the  Scottish  Traders’  Defence  Association,  and  shown  us 
of  what  feeble  folk  it  is  made  up.  Clearly  public  discussion 
is  not  in  its  line.  It  had  better  stick  to  its  original  tactics  of 
circularising  and  boycotting.  The  association  at  least  did 
no  harm  to  itself  whilst  its  operations  were  conducted  under 
cover,  and  to  damage  the  co-operative  movement  is  more 
than  it  can  manage.  To  again  quote  Burns,  with  a slight 
alteration,  “ Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  its  power.” 
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